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On Wednesday, August 20, 1986, 15 members of our postal family were killed at the 
Edmond, OK, Post Office. We mourn for them and for their families, for the wounded, 
and for the survivors. The families can be proud of their loved ones for the service 
they gave to their country. The survivors can be proud of their courage and commit- 
ment. They took their memories with them and returned to work in the place where 
they saw their friends die. By doing so, they reaffirmed that life—and their commit- 


ment to service—goes on. 


People from all across the nation expressed their sorrow and offered help. Postal 
employees from other post offices showed up on their days off to help get the mail out 
Survival groups and medical personnel offered counsel and advice. Cards, letters, tele- 
grams, flowers and contributions flowed into the small Oklahoma post office. The 
people of Edmond expressed their grief and support by tying yellow ribbons on mail- 
boxes, doorways and lamp posts. The nation and the postal family drew close together 
in their time of sorrow. They were reminded once again of how important the mail 
and the people who sort it and deliver it are to their lives. 

Perhaps the best tribute we can pay to those who died at Edmond is to remember 
them as they were. They were much like other employees across the nation, only 
perhaps a little closer. They gave each other chocolate chip cookies and met for break- 
fast at Granny's Coffee Shop to talk over the day. They liked to laugh and were always 
ready to help one another. They cared about each other and they cared about their 


work. May they rest in peace 


Patty A. Chambers, +1, distribution clerk, five 
months of service.““She was happy go lucky. She 
had a pleasant attitude and everyone liked her.” 
Judy S. Denney, 41, clerk, 10 years of ser- 
vice—only three days at the Edmond Post Office 
“She had been here only a few days, but it was 
obvious that she was going to. fit right in our 
postal family.” 

Richard (Rick) C. Esser, Jr., 38, supervisor, 
six years service. “He would give you the shirt 
off his back if he thought you needed it more 
than he did. His promotion to supervisor was 
one of the most popular decisions. ever made.” 
Patricia A. Gabbard, 47, clerk, five months of 
service. “She had a great sense of humor and 
was a fast learner with a quiet sense of duty.” 
Jonna R. Gragert (Hamilton), 30, clerk, two 
years service. “She would go to people when 
they were having a bad day and ask if everything 
was all right. She was just somebody you liked 
to be around.” 

Betty Jarred, 34, clerk, 14 years service. “She 
was that kind of person who would go that extra 
mile for you. She was the most knowledgeable 
scheme person in this office. When we had an 
address that didn’t fit, we knew to ask her. She 
was a terrific mother.” 

Patty J. Husband, 48, supervisor, six years 
service. “She had a deep concern for people 
She died as a leader, protecting her employees.” 
William F. (Bill) Miller, 30, rural carrier, one 
year of service. “He was full of fun. He held the 
group together with his sense of humor.” 


Kenneth W. Morey, 
49, rural carrier, five 
years service. “He was 
a leader, everyone 
could rely on him. Any 
time there was a 
problem that needed 
fixing, his answer was, 
‘no problem, we'll take 
care of it, and he 
would.” 

Leroy (Lee) O. Phillips, 42, rural carrier, 
three months service. “He was very dedicated 
He pushed himself to succeed and was so tick- 
led when he passed his 90-day probation period.” 
Jerry R. Pyle, 51, rural carrier, 25 years ser- 
vice. “He's been here for a long time. He was a 
top-notch guy, a first-rate employee and a great 
father.” 

Paul (Mike) M. Rockne, 33, city carrier, five 
years service. “Mike loved life and enjoyed it to 
the fullest. He really lived for his son.” 

Thomas (Tom) W. Shader, Jr., 41, clerk, 10 
months service. “He came to work here from 
Minnesota and fit right into our routine. | think 
he was the conscience and heart of our office.” 
Patti L. Welch, 27, clerk, five years service 
“She always had a smile. She was our 204B. She 
had a lot of class and was sensitive to other 
people's feelings. She just got married in April.” 
Patrick Sherrill, 42, city carrier, 18 months 
service. “Nobody really knew him. He kept. to 
himself. He didn’t hate us. He hated himself.” @ 
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“I've been through it all. The 
crummy shifts, working holidays, the 
tedious work. But I figured it was part 
of my job, so I did it. I didn’t always 
expect to like it, but I still did the best 
I could.” 

Ken Chartrey’s loyalty to the Postal 
Service runs deep. He’s given 30 years of 
his life to it, and his three children, his 
son-in-law and his daughter-in-law all work 
for the Postal Service, too. An LSM 
supervisor at the Spokane, WA, Management 
Sectional Center, Chartrey is part of that 
generation of workers who did the job that 
needed to be done without questioning. 

“I’m proud of being a postal worker,” 
he says. “That pride was instilled in me 
early in my life. | was taught to do my best 
and I do it.” 

Kris White, 26, has been a distribution 
clerk at the Spokane MSC for the past five 
years. ‘‘My parents believed in good, honest 
work and being loyal to your company,” 
she says. ‘I’m loyal to the Postal Service as 
long as | get satisfaction from it, but I know 
I have the option to make a change. My 
parents didn’t.” 

To White, whose future plans include 
college, asking questions and making 
choices are second nature. “I think workers 


have a right to express their ideas and ask 
why.” 

Chartrey and White are representative of 
a shift in work values and expectations that 
has profoundly changed the workplace in 
the past few decades. A majority of 
America’s workers have replaced the 
traditional work ethic goals—money, 
success, rigid moral standards, company 
loyalty—with new values. Work that was 
once important in itself and for the 
livelihood it provided, is now expected to 
provide a sense of fulfillment, a source of 
identity, self-expression, challenge and 


growth, recognition, and increased decision- 


making power. The privileges once gained 
by education and hard work are now seen 
by young workers as rights. They claim the 
“right” to a rewarding, challenging, self- 
satisfying job. 


Old vs. new 

It is crucial for the Postal Service to 
understand these changing values because 
the way today’s workers feel about their 
jobs is directly related to their performance 
on the job. According to a study of work 
values conducted by the firm of 
Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc. (see 
page 8), employees don’t work as hard 


Members of the postal 
team have different 
values but share 


the same goals 


when they think their needs are not being 
met. 

The Yankelovich study found that postal 
workers generally have a high level of 
commitment and are inclined to contribute 
to the organization, yet much of this 
commitment is muted and the Postal Service 
only marginally uses one of its greatest 
assets—its employees. A primary reason for 
this, the study contends, is that the Postal 
Service is out of step with the values and 
expectations of its workers. The majority of 
Postal Service employees hold new values of 
freedom, openness, and flexibility, yet the 
Postal Service continues to operate within a 
controlled, authoritarian value structure. 

The Postai Service pays its employees 
well; few employees will argue that point. 
But, beyond a certain level, money is not a 
major factor in job satisfaction for today's 
“new value” employees. When Kris White 
says, ““Money is important to me, but first 
of all, | want to like my job and be needed. 
I want to have a say in what I do and have 
it recognized,” she is echoing the feelings 
of thousands of postal employees. 

“Historically the Postal Service has been 
a controlled environment,” says William 
Burrus, Executive Vice-President of the 
American Postal Workers Union (APWU), 





“but that has to change. This generation of 
workers wants to express themselves. They 
place a lot of emphasis on individual 
freedom.” 

Bruce Fisher, MSC Director of Customer 
Services in Spokane, WA, feels that 
management has fallen short in motivating 
these “new value” employees and profiting 
from their ideas. “We have given orders 
without letting them ask why,” he says. 
“And if they do ask, we say ‘Because I told 
you so.’ 

“Young people today want to know why; 
they want to be part of the process. But 
that’s only natural—even children ask why. 
Besides making employees happy, 
communicating with them has other 
benefits. They might have a better way to do 
the work, and if it is their way, they will 
give 110 percent to see that it works.” 


Automating the workplace 

Many factors have contributed to these 
changes in the work values of today’s 
employees—automation, education, women 
in the workplace, increased leisure time— 
but none so much as automation and the 
technological revolution. Little more than a 
century ago, the majority of workers made 
their living from agriculture and hard 
manual labor. In the 19th century, workers 
often toiled 14-18 hours a day, seven days a 
week. They had few benefits, no job security 
and often worked under unsafe conditions. 

The affluence that resulted from the rise 
of technology profoundly changed the 
workplace and employees’ expectations and 
attitudes about work itself. The right to have 
a job, or if unemployed, the right to receive 
money to live on, are a direct result of this 
affluence. As Mike May, a young 
mailhandler equipment operator at the 
Minneapolis, MN, Main Post Office says 
about today’s workers, “My generation has 
never known hunger. There are too many 
ways to survive today without working.” 


Cogs in the machine 

Although technology freed workers from 
hard manual labor, early experiences with 
technology and automation often lessened 
the quality of the work experience. To take 
advantage of the speed of automation, 
human concerns were sometimes forgotten. 
Workers were withdrawn further and further 


from any control over the process or the 
results of their work. They became “cogs in 
the machine,” easily replaceable and easily 
controlled. They spent their days repeating 
the same task over and over again, far 
removed from the finished product. As a 
steel worker interviewed by Studs Terkel in 
his book Working expressed it: “It's hard to 
take pride in a bridge you’re never gonna 
cross, in a door you're never going to 
open.” 

Mechanization and automation also 
changed postal jobs. Letter-sorting machines 
(LSMs), computers, and now optical 
character readers (OCRs) and bar code 
sorters have changed the nature of sorting 
mail and the work environment. For some 
employees, this technology is seen as a 
means toward greater efficiency. “As more 
customers enter the ZIP + 4 program,” says 
Hal Silk, acting manager of commerical 
accounts, San Francisco, CA, “we'll be able 
to process the mail more efficiently, 
enabling us to hold the line on postage 
rates to make us more competitive.” Others 
have not seen technological advances as so 
beneficial: “‘I felt | was controlled by the 
machine,” says one former LSM operator, 
“like I was almost an extension of it.” 


Human concerns 

To process the 170 billion pieces of mail 
projected by 1990 and remain competitive, 
the Postal Service will have to expand 
automation. Even postal unions recognize 
this fact. They are just concerned about 
how automation is implemented. As APWU's 
William Burrus puts it: “We are not 
advocates of doing things always the same 
way. We recognize that we must be 
competitive—if we aren't, we will lose 
volume, and that means losing jobs. 

“Our main concern is making sure that 
the Postal Service considers the needs of 
the workers when implementing its 
automation plans. The kind of chairs you 
buy, the schedules you give people, where 
you place windows, all send a message to 
employees about whether you care about 
them or not.” 

The National Association of Letter 
Carriers also has its concerns. “We're not 
sure how automation is going to affect us,” 
says NALC’s Vice President Frank Conners. 
“We know automation will change carrier 
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jobs. We are concerned what that will mean 
to the quality of a carrier's life.” 

As we move into the 21st century, 
employers have the opportunity and 
responsibility to see that automation 
enhances the quality of working life, rather 
than diminishes it. The Postal Service, too, 
has this responsibility as it continues to 
automate more of its mail processing 
functions. The Postal Service recently 


completed Phase I of its automation plan 
with the deployment of 248 OCRs and has 
completed deployment of 75 of 406 that are 
planned as part of Phase Il. 

“The key to our automation plan has 
been that it is very gradual,” says Terry 
Poole, Program Manager for Automation at 
Headquarters. ‘We haven't come in and 
replaced everything with computers 
overnight. We have tried to consider the 
needs of our employees in all this. We have 
phased in this equipment to give offices 
time to adjust their work force and let 
attrition take care of any reductions. 

“We have a lot of flexibility in the kinds 
of jobs people can do,” he says. He thinks 
an area of great opportunity for employees 
will be in maintenance, “The new 
equipment is all computer-driven, so it gives 
employees more opportunity to learn a skill 
valuable in today’s workplace. 

“But no matter what equipment we 
have,” he adds, “we're always going to 
need people.” 


Living longer and smarter 

Education has also been a factor in 
changing work values. Present day workers 
have more education, more training, and 
more skills, and that gives them more 
control over their lives than their parents or 
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grandparents had. According to an article in 
the New York Times, as recently as 1930, 
only 30 percent of American 5th graders 
remained in school until the 12th grade— 
the figure is now more than 80 percent. 

Not only are people better educated 
today, but the focus of mass education has 
changed. Alvin Toffler, in his book The 
Third Wave, contends that education in 
earlier days taught people ‘punctuality, 
obedience, and the value of rote, repetitive 
work.” The focus of education today is 
mainly on providing information and 
training people for particular jobs, not 
instilling values. 

Longer life spans also have changed what 
people expect from their jobs (by 1990 
more than 30 million Americans will be 
over the age of 65). Rather than serving as 
a major source of satisfaction in life, jobs 
are seen by many workers as preparatory to 
retirement. That means that this segment of 
the work force is interested in retirement 
and pension plans as much as they are in 
present salaries and working conditions. 

The shorter workweek also has affected 
what employees expect from their jobs. 
More leisure time and activities outside 
work bring them the satisfaction their jobs 
don’t. “I can’t wait until I punch out so that 
I can get on with my life,” is the way one 
employee puts it. 

Ken Chartrey sees this as one of the 
major differences between workers when he 
started at the Postal Service 30 years ago 
and workers today: “We were more 
aggressive. We used to fight over overtime, 
but today’s employees don’t want to work 
overtime. We wanted money and security, 
but they want more leisure time.” 

Work values also have been shaped by 
the number of women who have entered the 
work force. Women currently make up 30 
percent of the total postal work force, up 
from 23 percent just seven years ago. 
Although many women work out of 
necessity, many others are pursuing a 
career or working for personal satisfaction, 
and that influences their attitudes and 
expectations about their jobs. 


Potential and performance 

The “new values” of today’s workers can 
be a positive force for the Postal Service. 
Workers who participate, who ask questions 


and contribute ideas are often the most 
innovative workers. The Yankelovich study 
points out that although many of these new 
value employees are working below 
capacity, if their needs are considered and 
their expectations met, they are inclined to 
make “substantial contributions at work.” 
The challenge for the Postal Service during 
the next decade is to find ways to narrow 
this gap between employees’ potential and 
their performance. 

A major step the Postal Service can take 
is to recognize the individual 
accomplishments of its employees and 
encourage their participation in the 
decisions that affect their work lives. 
Today's workers want recognition for their 
work, to understand it’s importance 
and to have a say in how it is done. 
Spokane, WA, clerk Lyal Funk expresses his 
need for recognition, “We want 
management to recognize us as human 
beings and to appreciate our work. To ask 
our opinion and to say thanks doesn’t make 
their job any harder; it makes it easier.” 

His co-worker Kris White adds: “I didn’t 
like it when management would say, ‘Do 
two hours of mandatory overtime and don’t 
ask why.’ Sometimes there wouldn't even be 
two hours of work, but we would have to 
stay two hours because they said so. I like 
it when they say ‘we have this much mail to 
do and we'll stay until we get it done.’ That 
gives us a goal, let’s us know why we are 
staying and let's see what we have 
accomplished when we are done.” 


The big picture 

APWU’s William Burrus remembers when 
he started working for the Post Office 
Department more than 30 years ago, 


employees knew how they fit in the big 
picture. “We knew if we didn’t work a 
dispatch, some people would not get their 
mail the next day, and we cared about that. 
Every letter was important, and if we got 10 
extra letters out that day, we were proud. 
We had a feeling we were serving the 
public. I don’t think we had any more pride 
in our work than today’s employees, but we 
were more involved.” 

Employees surveyed by the consulting 
firm of Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby 
(TPF&C) said repeatedly that they wanted to 
know about the issues facing the Postal 
Service. They wanted to know about the 
organization’s financial condition, about its 
competition and its plans, and they wanted 
to know when changes were being made 
and why. 

Assistant Postmaster General for Labor 
Relations Thomas Fritsch, whose office 
commissioned the TPF&C study, thinks 
informed employees make better employees. 
“I think you have to give employees latitude 
to generate ideas and give them the general 
sense of where the company is going and 
how it’s going to get there. Then it’s up to 
them to make their contribution,” he says. 


On the front lines 

Over and over again, employees talk 
about how much their supervisors affect 
whether they are satisfied with their job or 
not and whether they are motivated to work 
hard. “One of the keys to the improvement 
in my post office has been a change in 
management,” says Lyal Funk, who is 
training to be a first-line supervisor. “Many 
of our former supervisors thought they 
knew everything—now we have some 
supervisors who listen to us.” 

These feelings are substantiated by the 
studies of postal employee attitudes. One of 
the Yankelovich report's major 
recommendations for motivating employees 
is in the area of selecting and training 
supervisors. And in the TPF&C study, 
employees said the one thing that would 
improve their jobs the most would be better 
communication with their first-line 
supervisor. 

David Charters, Assistant Postmaster 
General for Employee Relations thinks most 
postal employees, both management and 
craft people, want to do a good job, “But,” 





he says, “sometimes we just don’t let them. 
Managers often discourage employees from 
thinking. They are insecure and afraid to let 
go of what they perceive as their territory. 
We have to do a better job of informing 
first-line supervisors and educating them 
about the benefits of sharing their power 
with employees. We have to show them they 
can be even more powerful and certainly 
more successful as managers.” 

Charters thinks first you have to pick the 
right people and then you have to train 
them. “Supervisors have a difficult job to 
do. They are right there on the front lines 
with employees, and we can’t expect them 
to know how to manage people well if we 
don’t train them.” 

He thinks that management has to 
reinforce its goal of a participatory style of 
management by promoting people who 


What are we like? 


The Postal Service is the largest 
non-military employer in the country. 
As of this past July, more than 740,000 

employees were on the rolls. 


First of all, we're getting a bit gray these 
days. Our average age is 43, eight years 
older than the national average. Almost 70 
percent of us fall inito the 35 or older 
category and nearly 30 percent of us 
register 50 or over. 

Last year only 23,860 employees actually 
chase to clock out for the last time, even 
though 69,366 of us were eligible for 
retirement. Nearly 40,000 of us left for 
other reasons, while more than 81,000 new 
faces joined our ranks. 

We are a loyal and long-serving bunch. 
Our average years of service is 15. Eleven 
of us have more than 50 years of service 
and one stalwart employee has more than 
60 years. , 

We are still largely a male workforce, 
partly due to the 332,215 male veterans in 
our ranks (we also have 10,496 female 
veterans and 33,691 retired military 
personnel on the rolls). Seventy percent of 
us are male and 30 percent female. This 


work well with employees. “If you promote 
autocratic managers, people will get the 
signal that’s the way to be, and if you 
appoint and promote participatory 
managers, that’s the message you will be 
sending. 

“Most grievances are a result of poor 
interpersonal relationships,” Charters 
continues. “So we have to train managers in 
those areas. We have to train them to listen 
to employees and not treat them like 
robots. And we're doing just that. We have 
just completely overhauled the management 
training program to include a week's 
training in human relationships and 
interpersonal skills.” 

LSM supervisor Ken Chartrey echoes the 
opinion of many supervisors when he says, 
“We have the responsibility but not the 
authority. I've worked for managers where 


is an improvement over 10 years ago when 
only 23 percent of us were women. 

We come from diverse backgrounds. The 
167,292 of us who are black (compared to 
128,691 a decaile ago) make up the largest 
minority group. Our smallest minority group 
is the 2,445 of us who are American Indian 
and Alaskan-Natives. In between are 41,467 
Hispanics and 20,178 Asian-Americans and 
numbers were 23,902 and 7,734. 

By major categories, 295,327 of us are 
clerks; 226,670 are city carriers; 36,153 
are rural carriers; 49,305 are mail 
handlers; 29,217 are postmasters; 40,381 
are supervisors and managers; 35,352 are 
in maintenance and the remaining 28,305 
fill dozens of specialized jobs ranging from 
security officer to the Postmaster General. 

We are an upwardly mobile group— 
some 43,000 of us earned promotions last 
year. The Postal Service surpassed its 
record of earlier years with 23 percent of 
those promotions going to minorities and 
25 percent to women in levels EAS-15 and 
above. 

The Postal Career Executive Service 
(PCES) also has registered an increase—14 
percent of current PCES employees are 
minorities and 8 percent are women. At 
levels EAS-18 and above, 18 percent of the 
present positions are held by minorities and 
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all they cared about was how good they 
looked on paper, and that puts us first-line 
supervisors on the spot. Management sets a 
goal of reducing hours no matter what the 
circumstances. Goals are great, but you 
have to consider your people too.” 

Carrier supervisor Liz Rambo of the 
Spokane, WA, Main Post Office thinks that 
first-line supervisors are sometimes caught 
in the middle. “I can see both sides of the 
problem,” she says. “I see management's 
point when they say reduce overtime, but I 
also see my carriers with more and more 
mail to get out on time.” 

Craft employees and supervisors alike 
speak of being part of a team. “It shouldn't 
be managers and craft people and 
supervisors against each other,” says one 
tour superintendent. “It’s postal people all 
working together for the same goals.” » 


13 percent by women. These numbers are 
up from 1979 when almost 92 percent of 
PCES employees were white males, and 
minorities held ony 12.5 percent and 
women 6 percent of the EAS-18 and above 
positions. 

In addition to serving customers in the 
48 contiguous states, we deliver to Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Hawaii and 
some 2,000 islands in the Pacific. Our 
presence is particularly appreciated in 
remote areas where other carriers refuse to 
deliver; United Parcel Service, for example, 
does not serve Alaska. 

One quarter of our ranks have graduated 
from college, and most of us work in major 
metropolitan areas. More than 20 percent 
of postal employees work in the 20 largest 
offices with only 56,097 of us working in 


salary for a year is $24,544, but together 
we paid a whopping $3.5 biltion in federal 


employee is far from average. We can all be 
proud of the important role we play in 
American life—on and off the job. 
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‘He was a hero’ 

NALC Vice President Conners realizes that 
the Postal Service has many good managers. 
He has seen many instances where 
managers made a positive difference in the 
lives of their employees. He recalls a story 
about a postmaster who came to a large 
office to take over: “The very first day he 
was there, he went around and said hello to 
everyone. You can’t imagine how successful 
he was. But this was not just a one-time 
thing. He helped his employees whenever he 
could. A clerk in his office had a daughter 
who was dying of cancer. He changed that 
clerk’s tour so he and his wife could spend 
more time with her. That got around, and 
let me tell you, he was a ‘hero.’ 

“I wish there were more like him. We've 
still got some old-time supervisors, but I 
think things are improving. The days of 
hollering at people, taking people’s names 
and kicking rear ends is long gone. We're 
past that, or should be.” 

Clerk Kris White agrees that things are 


“What do we want? 


“completed in October of 1983 by the 


‘firm of Yankelovich, Skelly and White, 


~ Inc. (YSW). es ie 0 eee ee 
- findings: 


iecless cateies Wil ete bie, 


Seach holding ‘s distinct set of values shout 


work, with the first three having the greatest 


potential for high levels of commitment: 


* Fulfillment Seekers—workers who 
place primary emphasis on the challenging - 
_and rewarding aspects of their work and 
Who desire freedom and opportunities to be 


Creative and innovative. 


* Money Seekers—workers who focus on 


- their lives away from work and who come 


bs 


oe 


to work primarily to finance their lifestyle. 


~ The nature of their work is not as 


_ important to them as to Fulfillment Seekers. 


changing in the Postal Service. “I see such 
an improvement in our office these days. 
When I was a part-time flex (PTF) five years 
ago, we would sometimes find out that we 
had the next day off 15 minutes before we 
punched out. What do you think that told 
us about our value to the Postal Service?” 

Spokane letter carrier Bob White worries 
about what he calls “management 
inconsistencies,” but he says, “I know there 
are lots worse places to work than the 
Postal Service. I see them when 
I am delivering mail, and it makes me 
realize that we've got it pretty good.” 

A strong advocate of a more humanistic 
management style and better training for 
managers, Jackie A. Strange, Deputy 
Postmaster General, believes bad 
management not only makes for a 
dissatisfied work force, it also costs money. 
“Bad management affects us in hundreds of 
different ways,” she says. “It’s reflected in 
lack of innovation, losses in productivity, 
grievances, EEO complaints, and even in 


* The Work Oriented—workers who hold 
traditional values and are strongly 
committed to the content and nature of 
work itself. Doing the best job they can is 
their goal and source of satisfaction. 

* The Job Oriented—these workers are 
grateful to be working and do what is asked 
of them without question. There primary 
interest is in keeping their job. 

* The Uncommitted—these workers want 
to maximize earnings in return for minimal 
commitment and are mostly interested in 
outmaneuvering the “boss.” 

The study concluded the following about 
the values and levels of commitment of 


employees: 

* Nine out of 10 postal workers fall into 
one of the first three high level of 
commitment groups. 

* A majority of postal employees hold 
“new values’’ and are less willing to 
subordinate their needs to the company’s. 

* Postal workers values differ significantly 
from national norms: USPS workers are 
twice as likely as the national labor force to 
— ee 

* Postal workers exhibit high levels of 


vehicle accidents. 

“We need to train managers to value 
their employees, to communicate with them, 
and to encourage innovative ideas.” 

She realizes these changes will take time, 
partly because the Postal Service is so huge, 
but the task is not impossible: “I've been 
with the Postal Service since 1946, and in 
that time I've seen dramatic changes.” 

She’s seen something else too: “In all 
my working years, in government or the 
private sector, I have never seen a more 
dedicated group of workers than postal 
employees. They care, and it's our duty to 
help them grow and develop and let them 
know that we care too. We have many 
programs that recognize employees. We 
need to give them a feeling of ownership. 
One of the most effective ways to let 
employees know they are important to the 
organization is a pat on the back. It doesn’t 
cost us anything, but the return is 
immeasurable. 

Labor Relations AMPG Thomas Fritsch 


commitment—fewer than one out of 10 
postal workers are “uncommitted,” 
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thinks we have started in the right direction 
in communicating with our employees, but 
we have many problems to surmount. “Part 
of our problem is our size and the nature 
of our work. We are production-oriented 
with set time frames and we are a very 
large operation. That doesn’t always lend 
itself to the personalized approach. We have 
to take a closer look at some of these 
problems and see how we can communicate 
better.” 

Fritsch realizes that some of the work in 
the Postal Service has inherent problems. 
“People often have to work undesirable 
hours and do repetitive work,” he says. “So 
we have to find ways to provide job 
satisfaction in that system. LSM operators 
are always going to have to do repetitive 
work with little control over the speed at 
which they do it and often at undesirable 
hours. We can’t always change that, but 
what we can change is how we 
communicate the importance of what they 
are doing.” 

Curtis L. Tweith, Safety Specialist, 
Minneapolis, MN, Main Post Office agrees: 
“The lines of communications have to be 
open from the top to the bottom, with 
people really listening to each other.” 


Talking it over 

The Postal Service has committed itself to 
improving communications among today’s 
employees. The five-year plan talks of “the 
need to sustain a climate of increased 
communications and mutual trust among all 
individuals in the organization.” And one of 
the key ways the Postal Service is trying to 
accomplish this is through the Employee 
Involvement/Quality of Work Life (EI/QWL) 
process. 

APMG Charters thinks that the Postal 
Service must provide employees with a 
sense of job satisfaction if it is to move 
ahead into the future. “Our problem is,” he 
says, ‘we have been trying to fit the worker 
into the system. What we have to do is 
change the system to fit the worker.” 

He sees the EI/QWL process as a major 
step in that direction. “It has been very 
successful where it has been implemented. 
Employees are having a say in how the 
work is done, even to the point of helping 
write the budget and working on 
management problems.” 


The Postal Service has spent $16 million 
on EV/QWL since 1980 (the process now 
includes about 3,750 workteams, involving 
some 30,000 employees), and Charters 
thinks we have gotten that back and more 
just in good ideas and improved work 
practices. He believes that one day most 
employees will be a part of the process and 
that will alter the postal workplace. 

NALC’s Conners also sees a promising 
future for the process: “In the future, as 
supervisors are selected from the present 
generation of more than 25,000 letter 
carriers who have been trained in the 
principles of EI/QWL, there will be a better 
relationship between labor and 
management.” 

Olin Armentrout, president of the 
National Rural Letter Carriers Association, 
sees E/QWL as a way to improve working 
relationships: “It's important that workers 
believe in the value of the work they do. 
The good manager seeks to develop a spirit 
of trust and respect; the best managers 


involve their employees whenever possible 
in decision making. These are the objectives 
of the EI/QWL process.” 

The largest postal union, the American 
Postal Workers Union, has not joined in the 
process. According to William Burrus, 
“APWU sees EI/QWL as an effort to push 
problems under the rug. The process for 
solving problems is already there in the 
collective bargaining process. The Postal 
Service is using EI/QWL as a way to 
circumvent working with the unions.” 

APMG Charters understands APWU's 
hesitation in joining the process. “It’s a 
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matter of trust. They don’t trust 
management, and they sometimes have had 
good reasons for those feelings. What we 
have to do is demonstrate the value of the 
process for both employees and 
management through work with the other 
unions.” 


Investing in people 

Whether it is through EI/QWL, supervisor 
training, participatory management, or 
innovative personnel practices, the Postal 
Service must continue to invest in its 
people. Not only because it is right and 
better for employees, but because it is also 
effective. A study of 65 major American 
companies by author Rosabeth Ross Kantor 
concluded: “The companies with reputations 
for progressive human-resource practices 
were significantly higher in long-term 
profitability and financial growth than their 
counterparts.” 

Albert V. Casey agrees. In a final 
interview as Postmaster General, he said 
employees are the key to whether the recent 
reorganization of the Postal Service is a 
success. “Postal employees are 
unbelieveably cooperative, dedicated 
people,” he said. “I think that programs 
such as EI/QWL, along with safety and 
training, management participation and 
development will help get the word out that 
we want this to be a better place to work 
with more job satisfaction. When employees 
really feel this, they'll do better at their 
jobs, and we'll be more efficient.” 

APMG David Charters sees the 
reorganization of the ‘‘new Postal Service” 
as an opportunity to redesign the system to 
better meet employees’ needs and 
expectations and to provide greater job 
satisfaction. “We have given managers more 
control and more opportunities to take 
risks and be innovative. This can only 
benefit the Postal Service, not just in terms 
of satisfied employees, but also in terms of 
costs and productivity. 

“We are not in the business of satisfying 
employees,” he adds. “We are in the 
business of moving the mail. What we are 
learning is that satisfied employees move the 
mail better.” = 

—Sharon Greene Patton 
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Paul Haakon made his mark in dancing 


Paul Haakon, supervisor of the mails 
at the Cathedral Station in New York 
City, is used to being “on his toes.” 
For more than 40 years, he was a leading 
figure in the world of ballet and dance, 
both in America and abroad. 

Haakon’s story begins in Denmark in 
1911, the year he was born. His father died 
when he was very young, and, unable to 
care for him and his sister and brother, his 
mother placed the children in an orphanage. 
At seven, Haakon was adopted by Neilson 
Pandouro, a famous Danish dress designer, 
who brought him to America when his business 
in Denmark failed. 

A frail boy, undersized and delicate for 
his age, Haakon was encouraged by doctors 
to take dance lessons to increase his strength 
and stamina. When he began his dance 
training, his instructor told him he was talented 
and showed unusual promise. Haakon's father 
was pleased, and from that moment, he did 
everything he could to encourage and support 
Haakon’s dancing. 

Pandouro sent him back to Denmark to 
study at the Royal Opera School of 
Copenhagen. He took his dancing very 
seriously and worked very hard. While learning 
to leap, Haakon wore a belt with lead-filled 
pockets. Each day, additional slugs were 
added until he was leaping with 25 pounds 
around his waist. “When that belt came off,” 
says Haakon, “I could soar in the air and 
almost stay there.” Walter Terry, a writer 
for Ballet News, reported that Haakon's 
“elevation surpassed that of Nijinksy.” 

While in San Francisco, Haakon had the 
chance to dance with Anna Pavlova, the great 
prima ballerina of the time. He had joined 
a ballet company owned by the famous British 
dancer, Anton Dolin in 1930, and while he 
was with the troupe, Pavlova saw him dance 
and remembered him. She asked him to 
join her company, and he immediately signed 
a contract with her for the grand sum of 
$200 a month. “I was only 17 at the time,” 
he says, “and a chance to dance with Pavlova 
was worth much more than money.” 


But instead of triumph, it was to be a 
time of trials for Haakon. Six months after 
he joined her troupe, Paviova died and the 
company folded. Soon after, his father died. 
Then while performing in Russia, Haakon 
suffered a knee injury. Unable to dance, he 
opened a dancing school, but it, too, ended 
in failure. 

It took several years for Haakon’'s knee 
to fully recover, but when it did, he was 
ready to “try his toes” again. The classical 
ballet he loved so much did not pay well in 
the 1930s, so he found work in Broadway 
musicals and vaudeville. He was a headliner 
in the famous Radio City Music Hall Corps 
de Ballet. Between Broadway shows and 
reviews, he danced with the American Ballet 
Theater. 

In May of 1934, Haakon performed at 
the White House for President Franklin 
Roosevelt and first lady Eleanor Roosevelt. 

During his career Haakon appeared on 
television with Milton Berle, Ed Sullivan, 
Dinah Shore, Red Skelton and other stars. 
During World War Il, he toured Europe 
dancing with the USO 

After the War, he PS 
became assistant 
choreographer 
at Warner Brothers e 
on the West Coast. But, shortly after arriving, 
Haakon found himself out of a job. A famous 
Warner's box office queen insisted on a 
“name” choreographer only, so Haakon 
returned to New York in 1955. 

In New York he joined Jose Greco’s Spanish 
Ballet Company, and for 14 years served as 
ballet master and production manager for 
the company. By 1970 Haakon was tired of 
the theater and dance circuit and left the 
stage, “for good,” he says. 

That same year, he joined the Postal Service 
as a mail handler assigned to the New York 
General Post Office. “It’s good, honest work,” 
says Haakon. In 1980, he was promoted to 
supervisor of the mails. “In a lot of ways, 
working for the Postal Service is like dancing,” 
he says. “I get a chance to meet the public, 


and I've always enjoyed that. And, just like 
with dancing, | have a good relationship 
with the people I work with.” 

Today, Haakon lives in Manhattan with 
his wife, Violet. Although he no longer dances 
professionally, at 75, he has the unmistakable 
physique of a dancer and can still execute 
steps that would put a younger man to shame. 
He keeps in touch with his friends from the 
theater, and he follows the progress of his 
favorite ballet groups through dance 
magazines and the theater section of national 
newspapers. 

“I have no regrets,” 
“I enjoy my job here 
at the post office.” = 


he says, 


At 75, Haakon still moves 


like a dancer. 
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effort for the Postal Service. “I know I can 


count on employees to do-the same,” he 
says. “I know that this is a dedicated work 

fee and ok forward wih pret ra 
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The tem fastener General does ant 
expect to make too many changes 
immediately. “Change does not come easy 
to me,” he says. “I want to get to know the 
people, visit the field, and learn about the 
Postal Service.” 

He plans to spend the first few weeks on 


the job at Headquarters getting to know the 


staff, then in the first part of October, he — 
hopes to begin visiting the field. “I am 

looking forward to meeting and talking with 
as many employees as I can,” he says. “The 
Postal Service touches every part of this 

nation, and | have much to learn about its 
* operations, the people who make it work, 
and the needs of the customers who depend_ 
on 54 

My goal is the same as the goal of all 
postal workers—to do a good job for the 
people we serve.” = ; 
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CTORY MAIL 


| Microfilmed letters linked Gls with home 


“This is the first V-Mail letter I have 
written,” Lt. Col. Harry Wright, wrote 
to his wife and 16-month-old son, “but 
I've sent about 30 regular air mail. 
They must be coming through by now. 
One of them had five $100 money 
orders in it.” 

It was 1944, and Wright, a doctor, was 
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V-Mail letters when she was 19; WW II 
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somewhere in the Pacific on the hospital 
ship “Comfort.” He was careful not to write 
anything that would be censored, speaking 
only of the house his wife, Alice, purchased 
in his absence, and his son’s first visit to a 
farm. He mentioned that her letters sent by 
regular mail were arriving erratically. His 
comments portrayed some of the advantages 
and drawbacks of V-Mail—the mail service 
that provided a vital boost to morale during 
World War I. 

Victory Mail (later shortened to V-Mail) 
was developed jointly by the Post Office 
Department and the War and Navy 
Departments in the early days of World 
War II to handle the burgeoning volume of 
personal overseas mail. The service was 
quick, dependable and it saved precious 
cargo space needed for transporting men 
and materiel. Processing stations under 
contract to the Eastman Kodak Company 
reduced letters to the size of a postage 
stamp—1,500 letters on a roll of 16mm 
film—and cut the weight of a ton of mail to 
a mere 25 pounds. Overseas, a machine 
enlarged the letters to 4-by-5-inch prints, 
smaller than the original but still readable. 

Bob Cheek, manager, Address Programs 
Support in the Denver Post Office, enlisted 
in the Army at 18 and served in Europe. He 
tells how it felt to receive letters from his 
mother two or three times a week. “We 
would all race to mail call, hoping our 
names would be called,” he relates. “Some 
people didn’t like V-Mail because of the 
small space to write in. But it was news 
from home.” 

A process called microphotography lay 
behind the V-Mail concept, but it was not a 
new technology. In fact, it had been 
introduced in France in 1870 during the 
Franco Prussian War when the Siege of 
Paris had shut the city off from the outside 
world. Even trained dogs couldn’t penetrate 
the lines with messages, and the use of 
balloons as carriers met with limited 
success. A French photographer, who went 
by the name of Dragon, conceived the idea 
of copying messages on microfilm to allow 
dispatch by homing pigeons. When the film 
reached its destination, it was projected on 
a screen, hand-copied and mailed to the 
addressees. Since cold weather and snipers 
led to a high mortality rate, as many as 35 
pigeons carried the same messages to 
ensure delivery. 


While the method served its purpose at 
the time, it remained just an interesting 
experiment until the British developed a 
system for air transport of microfilmed 
letters called “‘Aerograph.” The Queen 
Mother sent the first Aerograph in 1941 to 
a British general serving in the Middle East. 

In June 1942, the U. S. launched its 
version of the microfilmed letter, touching 
off what one reporter described as the 
“greatest letter-writing spree in history.” 

Jim Briarton, now a philatelic sales clerk 
in the Denver Post Office, remembers going 
to the post office to pick up V-Mail 
stationery for his mother. “She wrote to my 
brother in England and later to me when I 
became a Seabee at 17. She saved the ones 
she got back and put them in an album.” 

The public was at first apprehensive 
about using V-Mail. Some thought the 
microfilming process meant showing the 
letters to an entire regiment at once on a 
movie screen. Others thought their mail 
would be scanned by censors. In truth, 
V-Mail going to the military was not 
censored. Incoming V-Mail was censored in 
the country of origin before it was 
microfilmed, with strips of white paper that 
were pasted over words that could identify 
troop locations and concentrations. 


Millions of letters 

Once the service took hold, it was an 
immediate success. From the some 300,000 
letters sent during a six-day period in 
November 1942, the number of V-Mail 
letters processed were being counted in the 
millions within a year. 

Edward Zalewski, accounting clerk in the 
Denver Post Office, was a gunner and 
bombardier on a B-26 during the war. He 
had only been married four months when 
he was sent overseas, and he and his wife, 
Regina, worked out their domestic details 
by V-mail. “It was great to hear from home 
and V-Mail was nice,” he says. “It was 
easier and quicker. Sometimes you had 
missions three times a day and not much 
time to write letters. I wrote two to three 
letters a week—mostly love letters to my 
wife. 

Betty Pocock, retired supervisor of the 
Nixie Unit in Denver, is still grateful to 
\-Mail for helping her keep up the spirits 
of two sailors in the Pacific who both 
eventually died in battle. “I was about 18 or 
19 and lived in Kansas,” she says. “I wrote 
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to each boy about once a month. It was 
difficult to find enough to say because their 
replies were heavily censored. But I 
continued writing as cheerfully as possible.” 

From the beginning of V-Mail service on 
June 12, 1942, the forms were furnished 
free by all post offices. To insure a fair 
distribution, supplies were limited to two 
sheets per person. Citizens took the 
rationing in stride, along with the rationing 
of shoes, food and cigarettes, and found 
ways to scrounge to get what they needed. 

The 8'2-by-11-inch sheets of white 
paper, with space for about 700 words, 
were both stationery and envelope. Folded, 
sealed, stamped with 3-cents postage, and 
addressed to recipients by name and APO 
or FPO number, letters would go to a 
V-Mail station in New York or San 
Francisco. There, outgoing letters were 
opened mechanically and microfilmed at the 
rate of 2,000 per hour. Original letters were 
kept until their copies reached their 
destination. When mail was lost on a 
sunken ship or a downed plane, it was 
refilmed and resent with only a slight delay. 

V-Mail wasn’t perfect, however. It 
couldn’t accommodate enclosures, and at 
first, photographs couldn’t be transmitted 
because the machines would reject paper 
over a certain thickness. Later photographs 
of infants who were born after a soldier 
departed for overseas duty or infants under 
one year with someone holding them were 
allowed. 

V-Mail was also very expensive. Designed 
for a specific purpose, it was discontinued 
on November 1, 1945. As soldiers went 
back to civilian life after the war, personal 
mail reverted to its normal level. 

Harry Wright died in 1945 at the 
Pentagon while serving on the Air Force 
Review Board. His son and namesake grew 
up to fight in a different war across the 
Pacific in Viet Nam and now works as an 
MPE mechanic at the Merrifield (VA) 
Sectional Center Facility. 

“I don’t know anything about V-Mail,” he 
says. “Perhaps there was no need for it 
during the Viet Nam conflict because the 
United States had control of the ocean and 
there was less danger of loss. But I 
certainly know what it means to get mail 
from home when you're far away.” ® 
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Forty years after its demise, V-Mail 
has suddenly reappeared in news stories 
across the nation—-stories replete with 
elements of mystery, pathos and joy. 

This resurrection has come about because 
a termite inspector poking in a secluded 
part of an attic in Raleigh, NC, discovered a 
duffel bag spilling over with 237 undelivered 
letters—most of them V-Mail. Written in 
May 1944, shortly before D-Day, by soldiers 
aboard a troop ship named the S.S. Caleb 
Strong, the V-Mail letters had not been 
photographed and the regular stamped letters 
had not been canceled. In fact, although the 
mail had been censored and passed by an 
Army examiner, it had never entered the 
U.S. postal system. 

Apparently, on a day long past, a young 
soldier charged with delivering the bag of 
letters from his ship to the post office on 
shore chose instead to stash it in his aunt’s 
attic where it lay for 42 years. Since the 
soldier is now dead, his reason for hiding 
the mail will never be known. 

Michael Minquez, the termite inspector, 
might not have attached much importance 
to his discovery had it not been for a recent 
letter printed in Ann Landers’ column. He 
remembered that the letter had criticized 
our Dead Letter Office for certain non-delivery 
of letters from service people to their families. 
Here was one instance, he thought, where 
the Dead Letter Office could be vindicated, 
so he notified post office officials concerning 
his find. 

Raleigh Postmaster Ross Garulski assumed 
stewardship of the letters and confronted 
the problem of what to do with them. One 
decision dealt with priorities. “With two 
million pieces of mail going through our 
post office daily, how much time could we 


devote to this 237?” he asked himself. But 
he hesitated only for a moment, before setting 
to work. 

“According to postal regulations, letters 
are the property of the writer until delivered,” 
he says. “But with only names and APO return 
addresses, I knew it would be difficult to 
track down the writers. Some of them may 
have been writing their last letter home. So 
we decided to contact anyone who might be 
concerned in any way.” 

Garulski soon had the 237 letters 
separated—they were written by 93 
servicemen to 177 addresses in 34 states. 
To help find the letter writers, he enlisted 
the assistance of postmasters and 
communications managers, as well as the 
Veterans Administration, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the American Legion. 

Other sources for his detective work 
included city directories and deed registers. 
The latter proved its value by producing his 
first successful contact—John Deitz, a 
Department of Transportation worker in 
Sylva, NC. 

On June 5, in front of TV cameras in 
Deitz’s home in Sylva, NC, Garulski personally 
returned several letters to Deitz that he had 
written to his girlfriend and his father. Deitz 
read the letter to his father on camera but 
kept the others private. “This is the most 
exciting day of my life,” he declared. 

While recounting his experiences as one 
of 10 or 12 people belonging to a medical 
detachment on the S.S. Caleb Strong, Deitz 
mentioned the name of a buddy, James Bowles 
of Orofino, ID, with whom he had 
corresponded until 1972. This was a name 
Garulski remembered seeing on one of the 
V-Mail letters. A call to the Orofino Post 
Office revealed that James Bowles had died 
in 1982, but his wife and three of his children 
lived in Florida and another son, John, was 
the Postmaster of Dayton, WA. 

“My reaction upon hearing about the 
letters was disbelief,” says John Bowles. The 
story sounded too farfetched to be true. My 
father, 21 at the time, was on board the 
troop ship that stopped at Norfolk, VA, before 
taking him to North Africa. In Casablanca, 
he met my mother, Reina, of Spanish and 
French descent. So these letters were written 
before he knew my mother and before I 
was born.” 

Bowles didn’t think it would be proper 


to open all the letters without the rest of his 
family present, so he opened just one to 
verify authenticity. It was a letter to his 
grandmother. 

“That was an emotional moment,” he 
says, “very special and a bit strange. 

“I guess your parents only give you the 
highlights of their lives,” he continues. “The 
letter didn't say much because of 
censorship—just that he was fine and having 
fun, and he apologized for not sending a 
Mother's Day greeting. But it seemed to give 
me insight into what he was like as a young 
man. In a way it was like a voice from the 
grave. That's why we tried to prepare our 
mother who has a heart condition. But she 
took it very well and was even amused at a 
letter from my father to a former 
sweetheart.” 

Successfully locating two of the letter writers 
lent a good deal of encouragement to Garulski 
and his assistants. But they realized those 
from small towns would be easier to find. 
“It’s in the large cities like San Diego and 
Jersey City where we'll need more help and 
probably a fair amount of luck, too,” he 
said. 

Garulski found one veteran living in 
Oklahoma and another living in West Virginia 
and then sent the remainder of the letters 
to Washington, DC, where postal officials 
began a nationwide search. At one point, a 
city carrier in Erie, PA, William Hultgren, 
whose hobby is Liberty Ships, came forward 
with comprehensive information about the 
S.S. Caleb Strong. 

When four of the V-Mail authors were 
located, the Postmaster General invited them 
to a ceremony in Washington, DC, where he 
presented them with 10 of the V-Mail letters. 
Members of national and local news services 
were also invited to the ceremony. 

One of the V-Mail letters was written by 
Raul Alvarez, a young Army Air Corps corporal 
from East Los Angeles, to Terry Espinosa, 
whom he married in 1950. She was delighted 
to receive the letter at the ceremony “even 
though it’s late.” Standing beside her husband 
in front of a battery of TV cameras, she read 
the letter aloud. ‘My dearest sweet...” it 
began, and then went on about things that 
wouldn't be censored—the weather, his 
sunglasses he wanted sent to him, his brother’s 
bad leg and how much he loved her. He 
ended the letter by telling her, “No one will 
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ever come between us.” At the time, Alvarez 
was en route, by way of India, to an air 
base in China, where he spent most of the 
war. 

After retiring from the Air Force in 1971, 
Alvarez worked for 13 years as a letter carrier 
at Livermore, CA, and still works part-time 
in the Livermore Post Office. Mrs. Alvarez 
kept none of the many letters her husband 
wrote during the war years. “He always told 
me we had to travel light,” she says. “But 
this one I will treasure. In fact, I'm going to 
frame it.” 

Also in the 110-ship convoy in May 1944 
was Robert Kirsch, a sergeant and B-17 
radioman. He was on board the S.S. Caleb 
Strong on his way to join a squadron at 
Foggia Air Base, Italy. Two of his seven letters 
were addressed to his parents, who are now 
in their 80's and live in Florida. 

After three months and 41 missions, 
Kirsch’s B-17 was shot down over 
Czechoslovakia, and he was held prisoner 
until the war ended in April 1945. 

Walter Dropo, who after the war played 
first base for the Boston Red Sox, was a 
corporal in 1944. After arriving in Oran, 
Algeria, Dropo was sent to Sicily and finished 
the war as a combat engineer in the Seventh 
Army in Munich, West Germany. Dropo’s 
13-year baseball career subsequently took 
him to teams in Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Baltimore. His letter was to 
his parents; his father died last year at age 
94 and his mother is 90. As he says, “There 
wasn't much to do on board ship but eat, 
sleep, read, and write letters.” 

Manford Peins, a sergeant and B-17 waist 
gunner, also was heading for Foggia Air 
Base when he wrote to Ruth Kidd in North 
Plainfield, NJ. He flew his full 50 bombing 
missions before returning and marrying her. 

The search for owners of the remaining 
letters will continue until all avenues have 
been tried. Any helpful information will be 
appreciated. Veterans or their relatives may 
write the Postal Service at the address below 
if they think one of the letters could be 
theirs. 

V-Mail 
Communications Department 


» re aa 
: Clockwise from top: Long-lost V-Mail letters fill Raleigh, NC, Postmaster Ross Garulski’s desk; Walter 
U. S. Postal Service 


Dropo reads a letter he wrote to his parents in 1944; Carrier Raul Alverez and his wife Terry with a 
475 L’Enfant Plaza, S.W. V-Mail letter he wrote to her before they were married. 


Washington, D.C. 20260-3100 @ 
—Catherine Courtney 
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Sanctity of the mail is something all 
(Americans take for granted. They drop 


their mail in those red, white and blue 


mailboxes with all the confidence in 
the world that it will reach its 
destination—safely and soundly. 

They have good reason for this 
belief. The Postal Service has a long 
history of maintaining high ethical 





standards. Accounts of postal employee 


honesty are reported in newspapers 
across the country every day: keys 


returned, wallets recovered with money 


intact, cash found in the mail and 
returned to sender. One letter to the 
editor recounted a lost $700 returned 
to its grateful owner, who had 
inadvertently mailed it with his bills. 
“This restores my faith in public 
servants,” he wrote. 

That faith is well founded. The 
Postal Service goes to great lengths 
to preserve the sanctity of the mail, 
and those few employees—actually 
less than 1/3 of 1 percent of the 
total postal population—who 
break that rule pay a stiff 
penalty. Nearly 95 percent of 
postal employees who violate 
Federal postal statutes lose 
their jobs. 


Photo by Gerald Merna 


When Amos Kendall, one of our 
best-known and most-popular early 
postmasters general (1835-1840), took 
the job, he set down strict ethical 
principles that he expected all 
employees, including himself, to abide 
by. To emphasize that even the 
smallest infraction of the rules can 
lead to trouble, he prepared a circular 
in which he wrote: 

“At is little by little that the moral 
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sense is blunted and destroyed. It may 
be said there is no harm in taking for 
our Own use Or giving to a friend, a 
few quills or a little paper which 
belongs to the public, because nobody 
will feel it. The transition is perfectly 
natural to a few cents, then a few 
dollars, and a few hundreds, until the 
Treasury is assailed and plundered of 
its thousands.” 2588 


He offered this simple, but timeless, 
admonition: 
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“tis important to guard against the 
slightest violation of principle. H we 
never suffer ourselves to do wrong in 
small things, we shall not be in danger 
of doing wrong in great things. We will 
not only never be guilty of extensive 
frauds, we will never be tempted.” 


A few rotten apples 
These principles have endured 
___ throughout the ensuing years. Most 










loyal, industrious, fair and of 
noral character. They help 

the integrity with which the 

a $30 billion 
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business involving the public's money 
But there are always a few rotten 
apples in the barrel. Every year a 
handful of employees fails to live up to 
these high standards of conduct 
Early this year, 11 employees in the 
North Texas and Oklahoma areas lost 
their jobs because they threw away 
deliverable mail. At least one of the 11 
is facing criminal charges. 
* In February, a supervisor of a Central 
Markup Unit in Ohio was removed for 
falsifying and forging documents to 
support her qualifications for 
promotion. The promotion had been 
based on settlement of an Equal 
Employment Opportunity complaint. 
The college degree she claimed proved 
to be a forgery. 


* Also in February. a clerk in 
Washington State was fired for taking 
undeliverable free-sample boxes of 
diapers. 

* In April, two former directors at 
Headquarters were convicted of 
racketeering and mail fraud for using 
inside information to influence the 
award of multi-million dollar contracts 
As a result of the conviction, cach of 
the two received lengthy jail terms and 
forfeited assets worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars 

* In May, a carrier in Texas was 
removed after stealing bulk rate and 
First-Class Mail which contained 
promotional products 

* In June, the vice chairman of the 
Postal Service's Board of Governors 
pleaded guilty to federal charges of 
receiving illegal payments from 
companies interested in doing business 
with the Postal Service and of cheating 
on his airline fares. He immediately 
resigned as a member of the Board 

These are just some of the recently 
publicized offenses against the Postal 
Service. Others include theft of 
accountable stamp stock and postal 
property; fraudulent claims for 
worker's compensation payments: 
embezzlement of customer accounts: 
selling narcotics; delay of mail: and 
soliciting gratuities. 

Chief Inspector Charles Clauson 
reports that in recent years an average 
of more than 2,200 postal employces 
per year were apprehended for 
violations of federal postal statutes 
and they came from everywhere in the 
organization. Last year inspectors’ 
apprehended 118 postmasters, 80 
supervisors, 880 carriers, 775 clerks, 
185 mail handlers and 139 others. 


Preventive measures 

Apprehension and punishment for 
internal crimes have always been swift 
and thorough, thanks to our superb 
law enforcement agency, the Inspection 
Service. Although punishment for these 
crimes will continue, a greater 
emphasis is now being placed on 
prevention. 

“Postal employees occupy privileged 
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positions involving the highest degree of 
trust and integrity,” Clauson says. “Any 
violation of that trust is an affront to the 
American public and will not be tolerated. 
So it makes good business sense to spend 
most of our time, money and energy, not 
on catching criminals after the fact, but on 
keeping crimes from happening.” 

Some of the prevention measures that the 
Inspection Service is concentrating on are: 
improving and expanding the screening 
process for all postal employee applicants; 
educating employees to develop an 
awareness of the dangers of drug abuse; 
improving mail handling procedures to 
reduce the opportunity of theft; and 
installation of sophisticated alarms and 
security equipment to protect postal 
employees and property. 

Since every postal crime is also a breach 
of our code of ethics, one step toward 


prevention will be to ensure that each 
employee is familiar with the Postal 
Service’s Code of Ethical Conduct found in 
the Employee and Labor Relations Manual 


(see ‘Rules to live by” below). To that end, 


the Law Department is preparing a revised 
edition of the Code in pamphlet form 


for wide distribution throughout the Service. 


The code has been revised before to 
accommodate changes in the law. One 
recent revision, for example, inserted 
regulations requiring certain employees to 
submit financial reports. The main purpose 
of this latest revision, however, is to present 
the Postal Code of Ethical Conduct as a 
stand-alone document that will be available 
for easy reference. 

Charles Hawley, an attorney in the Law 
Department and assistant ethical conduct 
officer for the Postal Service, offers a 


reminder that the code was not designed as 
a cure-all. “No set of rules will ever stop 
the person who sets out deliberately to 
commit a wrong,” he says. “But it does 
state the values that may keep naive people 
from blunting their moral sense little by 
little.” 


No excuse 

The carriers who threw away the mail 
gave various excuses: “My route was too 
long.” “It was just circulars.” “It was a 
duplicate mailing.” Employees who accepted 
gratuities in return for preferential service 
said, “Everybody does it.’ Other employees 
claimed they didn't know that what they had 
done was wrong. 

“Some crimes, such as outright stealing, 
can be defined in terms of black and 
white,” says Hawley. “There's no question 
whether stealing is right or wrong. But in 
what some may call the gray areas, such as 
whether to accept favors from customers, 
employees might not understand the 
seriousness of their acts. They may need to 
consult their Associate Ethical Conduct 
Officer.” 

He adds, “A good rule of thumb might 
be: if you have to ask, the answer is 
probably ‘no, don’t do it.’ ” 

The Postal Code of Ethical Conduct is 
based on an Executive Order issued by 
President Lyndon Johnson and the 
Congressional Code of Ethics for 
Government Service. It’s designed to remind 
employees of the conduct required in 
performing their official duties. Employees 
may request guidance concerning the code 
from the apprupriate official in their 
respective offices. 

If questions of ethics were simply a 
matter of separating the good guys from the 
bad guys, there would be no need for 
setting standards. But it’s more subtle than 
that. Ethics is the practice of settling moral 
questions on the basis of “what should be” 
instead of ‘what is.” If you are not sure 
about how to act in a given situation, ask 
your Associate Ethical Conduct Officer. Or 
look it up in the Postal Code of Ethical 
Conduct. 

“Abide by the code,” says Chief Inpsector 
Clauson, “and you need never worry about 
issues of integrity and honesty.” @ 
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Think before you drink 

Alcohol abuse is one of the country’s 
most serious social and health problems. 
The total cost to the nation is estimated at 
nearly $120 billion a year in terms of 
health care expenses, lost production, 
accidents, and crimes. The loss to 
individuals and their families is 
immeasurable. Here are some facts from 
the National Safety Council that you ought to 
know about alcohol use: 
* The average age of alcoholics in 1960 was 
55-60. Today it is 25-30. 
* More than 12 percent of all national 
health costs are directly linked to alcohol- 
related problems. 
* The divorce rate is seven times higher 
among alcoholics. 
* i0 percent of drinkers consume 50 
percent of the alcohol used in America. 
* Alcohol abuse is linked to: 

80 percent of all deaths by fire 

80 percent of all home violence 

77 percent of all falls 

65 percent of all drownings 

65 percent of all homicides 

60 percent of all aggravated assaults 

55 percent of all arrests 

50 percent of all fatal vehicle accidents 

40 percent of all suicides 

40 percent of all industrial accidents 

36 percent of all accidents involving 

pedestrians 

If you or a member of your family is 
having problems with alcohol or drug 
abuse, contact the Employee Assistance 
Program (EAP) office for your postal 
facility. Your first visit to EAP is on-the- 
clock, the program is confidential and 
employees do not jeopardize job security or 
promotional opportunities by seeking help 
from EAP. 


Good reasons for buckling up 

The driver of this vehicle walked away 
from the accident uninjured because he was 
wearing a seat belt. Surviving that kind of 
accident unscathed is a good reason to 


always buckle up. Here are some others: 

* Of the 139 drivers and passengers killed 
in traffic accidents in Washington, DC, 
during the past five years, 137 were not 
wearing seat belts. 

* Of the 19 postal employees killed in 
work-related vehicle accidents in the last 
three years, 18 were not wearing seat belts. 
* You are 25 times more likely to be killed 
or injured if you are thrown from your car 
than if you are not. 

* Vehicle accidents are the leading cause of 
death for people from 34 years of age and 
younger. 

* Vehicle accidents are the leading cause of 
all on-the-job deaths. 

And if those facts don’t convince you to 
wear seat belts, maybe this chilling 
comment by a California Highway Patrolman 
will: “In 25 years of investigating accidents, 
I've never yet had to unbuckle a dead 
person.” 


Label consciousness 

Did you ever wonder what it means when a 
label says “low sodium”? Last year the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) passed 
regulations that spell out the terms that 
food processors may use when making 
sodium claims for their products. 


The label says: It means: 





Sodium free 
Very low sodium 
Low sodium 
Reduced sodium 


35 mg. or less per serving 


Less than 5 mg. per serving 


140 mg. or less per serving 
Processed to reduce the usual 








James Brown, Kansas City, MO, letter carrier 
unbuckled his seat belt and walked away from 
this accident without a scratch. 
Photo by Nancy Smith 


level of sodium by 75 percent 


Unsalted Processed without salt 
(however, sodium in 
another form may 
still be presert.) 


American Institute for Cancer Research Newsletter 
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SALUTE THEIR HEROES 


He was umpiring a Little League 
game when the tornado hit. He saw the 
twister approaching and waved at 
everyone to take cover. He hurried his 
seven-year-old niece and her friend 
into his car, but when the powerful 
wind began to lift the vehicle off the 
ground, he pulled the frightened girls 
out and rushed them into a nearby 
ditch, covering them with his body. The 
twister tore him from the ditch and 
threw him against the collapsing wall 
of a nearby building. He was killed, 
but the two girls survived unharmed. 

For sacrificing his life to save others, 
Stanley David (Dave) Kostka, was named the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
(NALC) “National Hero of the Year” for 
1985 at a ceremony in Washington, DC. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania State 
University, Kostka had been a letter carrier 
at the Farrell, PA, Post Office for six years. 
He had been married only a month before 
he died at age 36. His widow, Yvonne, who 
is also a letter carrier at Farrell, traveled to 
Washington, DC, to accept the posthumous 
award from NALC President Vincent R. 
Sombrotto. 


Other honorees 
At the ceremony in Washington, which 
was attended by Congressional 


representatives, labor and postal officials 
and members of the heroes’ families, a 
national humanitarian award and three 
regional hero awards were also presented. 

Carl Soderstrom, Jr., the ‘National 
Humanitarian of the Year,” works with 
recovering drug addicts and battered 
children, organizes Thanksgiving dinners for 
the elderly and raises funds for charitable 
projects. Since 1979, Soderstrom, a carrier 
from Qunicy, MA, has been vice president 
of the board of directors of Survival, the 
largest drug-abuse program in South 
Boston. 

The NALC also saluted three “Regional 
Heroes of the Year”: 

Marlin Cameron of South Portland, ME, 
successfully apprehended an armed robber 
last October. Returning home from his 
route, he saw police cars surrounding a 
memorial park where a man they were 
chasing had fled. At great personal risk, 
Cameron entered the park, using the ruse 
of attempting to locate a mail collection 
box, and seized the suspect. 


Fred Camden, a carrier from Springfield, 
MA, was returning to his office from his 
route one afternoon when he heard the 
screams of a motorcyclist who had crashed 
into a car. Camden rushed to the aid of the 
cyclist, pulling him away from his burning 





bike and smothering the flames that were 
engulfing him. The victim’s clothes suddenly 
reignited and he burst into flames, and 
without regard to his own safety, Camden 
threw himself on the victim, smothering the 
flames for a second time. 

Beating firefighters to the rescue, letter 
carrier Larry Williams saved an elderly 
woman from a fire. While delivering mail 
on his route in Beaumont, TX, Williams saw 
smoke billowing from the woman's house, 
so he doused himself with water from a 
garden hose and raced into the house, 
carrying her to safety. 

“The Postal Service is proud to have 
these letter carriers among its ranks,” said 
former Postmaster General Albert V. Casey. 
“They bring honor to the Service and to 
their craft.” 

Presenting the awards, NALC President 
Vincent Sombrotto said, “These acts of 
heroism reflect the character and courage 
of America’s letter carriers—men and 
women who are concerned about their 
communities and who care about the 
people they serve.” @ 


Yvonne Kostka, widow of Stanley David Kostka, the 
National Association of Letter Carrier’s “Hero of the 
Year,” displays her husband's posthumous award 
for (L-R) Larry Williams, NALC President Vincent R. 
Sombrotto, former Postmaster General Albert V. 
Casey, Fred Camden, Carl Soderstrom, Jr., and 
Marlin Cameron. 
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Robert Hagan has compiled an 
unheard record of 234 wins, 17 losses 
and five ties in 21 years of coaching 
football. A Largo, FL, letter carrier, 
Hagan was recently named 
Sportsperson of the Year by the 
Greater Clearwater (FL) Chamber of 
Commerce. The honor was bestowed in 
recognition of Hagan’s 21 years as a 
volunteer coach for Clearwater’s midget 
(12- to 16-year-old boys) football 
teams. 

The Clearwater Sun newspaper had this 
to say: “Hagan is an institution in youth 
football circles. Coaching for Clearwater For 
Youth, he has collected 16 Pinellas County 
championships along the way. 

“Even more than his incredible winning 
percentage of .914,” the article continues, 
“Hagan brings something to the football 
field you won't find in any playbook. He 
and his players share a mutual respect. And 
players on the CFY’s younger teams long to 
someday play for the man they affectionately 
call ‘Coach Hagan.’ ” 

Many of Hagan’s boys have earned 
college scholarships around the state and 
some have become outstanding players. 
Scott Nichols is a line backer for the 
Cleveland Browns, and Hasson Jones, a 
wide receiver for the Florida State University 
Seminoles, was drafted by the Minnesota 
Vikings. 

One of Largo’s “native sons,” Hagan, 49, 
was born and educated there. He was a 
running back and a defensive back on his 
high school football team. Postmaster 
Richard Carroll knew him long before he 
became a carrier in 1958. 


Savings Bond contest winners 

Nearly 16,000 employees entered the 
“Savings Bonds Word Search” contest that 
appeared in the May/June issue of Postal 
Life, all seeking the secret message—“‘United 
States Savings Bonds Help To Make Dreams 
Come True.” In addition to the fun of 
completing the puzzle correctly, the 10 
winners will receive $50 gift certificates to 


“IT used to weigh him as a baby on my 
produce scales when his parents came to 
my store to buy groceries,” Carroll recalls. 
“It was one of those twists of fate that took 
him to Clearwater to do his coaching.” 

After returning to Largo from military 
service, Hagan became involved as a 
football referee. “But when I offered to try 
my hand at coaching, they said they didn’t 
need me,” he says. “As luck would have it, 
that same day I spotted an ad in the 
Clearwater Sun seeking volunteers for a new 
youth football program. I was welcomed 
with open arms.” 

Twenty-one years after Hagan’s 
hometown rejection, he still confesses to 
“having a little added incentive” when 
playing against Largo teams. = 


the mail order catalogs of their choice. 

They are: Brenda E. Newman, mail 
distributor, Atlanta, GA; Rene R. Saucier, 
ZMT clerk, Portland, ME; Carl Johnson, 
window clerk, Anchorage, AK; Myron K. Blair, 
letter carrier, Maryville, MO; Jenial D. Wright, 
MPLSM supervisor, Baltimore, MD; Ronald 
0. Godman, distribution clerk, Lawton, OK; 
Mark A. Dallaire, mail handler, AMF, Hartford, 
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= THIS IS YOUR MAGAZINE: If you have any comments or 
Suggestions, news about employees, story ideas or interesting 
postal anecdotes, we would like to hear from you. We cannot 
acknowledge or respond to all ideas, but we appreciate your 
interest. Write to Ideas, POSTAL LIFE Magazine, U.S. Postal 
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CT; Rachel Carrell, T-6 replacement letter 
carrier, Rock Springs, WY; Cathy A. Werger, 
PTF clerk, Garnavillo, IA; and Lawrence S. 
Kazimir, letter carrier, Dover, DE. 


“The Write Stuff’ writing contest winners 
will be announced in the November 
December issue of Postal Life. 
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